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Equality of 
Educational Opportunity 


Mr. Wirtu: We are in the 
dst of the greatest boom in the 
tory of our national economy. 
education, by contrast, we are 
the midst of what can be de- 
ibed only as a bust. How im- 
rtant is education to an Amer- 
facing the responsibility of 
rld leadership? Why has edu- 
ion become the stepchild of 
r national institutions? What 
be done about it? 
Stoddard, do you agree that 
ucation is suffering a bust? 


Mr. Stopparp: I would say 
at we have a boom but that the 
om is only in terms of the num- 
r of customers. We have a tre- 
2ndous demand at the youngest 
hool ages and going on up 
rough the university. But we 
e not able to meet this demand 
cause we have a shortage of 
uipment, of schools, and of 
achers at all levels. 


Mr. WirtH: Are we facing a 
isis in education in this postwar 
riod, Tyler? 

Mr. Tyter: I think that we 
ist look at this problem against 
> background of development 
at had taken place up to the be- 
ining of the second World War. 


* 


1 


In 1910 the average American 
citizen had had the equivalent of 
six years of education. In the 
1940 census the average educa- 
tion turned out to be the equiva- 
lent of ten years, which means 
finishing the tenth grade. Another 
way of putting it is that in the 
first World War the average level 
of education of the draft army 
was seventh grade. In the second 
World War the average level of 
education for Americans was the 
eleventh grade. In thirty years we 
had made a tremendous improve- 
ment in the educational level of 
our people. But at the present 
time we find one and a half mil- 
lion children in schools who are 
unable to get a full year’s school- 
ing and another half-million who 
are not getting a full school day 
because of the school-building 
shortage. 


Mr. Wirtu: All three of us are 
connected with educational insti- 
tutions, and perhaps we ought to 
raise the question: What differ- 
ence does it make, anyway, 
whether we have education in 
this country or not? 


Mr. Sropparp: I think that 
that is a good question. We are 
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probably vulnerable. We may be 
suspected in certain quarters. But 
I think that every parent and 
every citizen has a stake in this 
great problem. All parents want 
good educational opportunity for 
their children. They send them to 
school, and they want good teach- 
ers, and they want a good intel- 
lectual and social life for their 
children straight through. I think 
that every expert on economics 
and industrial production will 
confirm the idea that the great 
economic principles are related to 
the education of the people. If we 
want to use science and technolo- 
gy, then we must train people 
accordingly. Unless we all com- 
bine forces on this, the problem 
may be thought of as simply a 
professional problem in educa- 
tion, which it is not. 


Mr. TyLer: You have men- 
tioned several important values 
of education, but let me suggest 
one or two others. In the first 
place, in developing national se- 
curity, education is very essential. 
' We have found that, to equip an 
army, it was necessary to have 
recruits who had at least the 
equivalent of fourth-grade read- 
ing ability before they were con- 
sidered literate enough to serve 
the army. We found that, in order 
to find young persons who can 
serve as noncommissioned offi- 
cers, they had to have at least the 
equivalent of eighth- or ninth- 
grade education. And, in order to 
be efficient commissioned officers, 


they had to have the equivalen 
of a college education. In ow 
communities there is a great de: 
mand for various types of socia: 
and professional services, doc 
tors, dentists, engineering, anc 
technologists of various sorts. Al 
are essential and all require edu: 
cation. 


Mr. WirtH: And, what 1 
more, if we are going to undertak« 
programs in the field of health 
and welfare, not to speak of de 
fense, we will rely, and will havy 
to rely, upon the people trainec 
in the schools and colleges anc 
universities of this country te 
furnish the personnel. 


Mr. Stopparp: It seems to ma 
that people are much better a 
wanting something than at want! 
ing to take the necessary steps te 
get ready in order to have it. Fo: 
example, Tyler mentioned a short! 
age of professional services ir 
dentistry, medicine, and phar; 
macy; but so far the people whe 
most want medicine have done 
very little toward getting more 0 
it in their communities. There i: 
only one source of the doctor, anc 
that is the university. We are 
rather slow, in my judgment, a: 
citizens and as leaders in the 
armed forces to do anything 
about increasing the supply o: 
doctors from which every one o: 
the groups in our society want: 
to draw. 


Mr. Wirtu: In order to get 
doctors or doctors’ candidate: 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN PER 
1,000 TOTAL POPULATION, 1946 


SEE | Group I (12 States) 

Group TI (12 Stotes) 
Group I (12 States) 
GRD croup ty (12 stctes) 


Group I (white) have the lowest number; Group IV (black), the highest (idid.). 


into the universities, we have to 
have good secondary schools that 
will train them for the universi- 
ties and good elementary schools 
to bring them into the secondary 
schools. There is another side to 
this education that we as educa- 
tors might emphasize to our fel- 
low-citizens, and that is that edu- 
cation still is, in this country, the 
one highroad to opportunity, to 
an equal chance for all. If we 
want to stand before the world as 
a democratic nation, we have to 
offer these opportunities to all. 


Mr. Tyter: If we demand that 
of education, we certainly are in 
a serious position. If we look at 
the contrast between urban and 


seeeeeees sees) 


rural areas, for example, we fine 
that in the urban areas there arf 
many fewer children to be educatt 
ed per thousand adults. In fact, it 
Chicago, for example, the numbe: 
of children to be educated for . 
thousand adults is only abow 
half that in the rural areas 
southern Illinois. Or if you co 
trast the North and the Sout 
using North Carolina as the e 
ample, the number of children té 
be educated is more than two ane 
a half times more per thousane 
adults in North Carolina as co 
pared to the number of childret 
that have to be educated in th 
state of Washington. 


Mr. Wirt: In New Jersey th 
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INCOME PAYMENTS PER CHILD OF 
SCHOOL AGE, 1946 


mes Group I (12 States) 

Group TI (12 States) 
Group II (12 States) 
eG Group IY (12 Stotes) 
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Group I represents those states with the highest payments per school-age child; 


Group IV, the lowest (idid.). 


_ number of school-age children per 
_ one thousand total population is 
one hundred and sixty; in Missis- 
_ sippi, itis two hundred and eighty. 
These are some of the signs of 
conditions that lead to education- 
al deficiency. But I have heard a 
lot of politicians say, during the 
last campaign, that America, and 
the states within this country and 
the local communities, have been 
meeting the postwar challenge in 
education. What can we say to 
these people who are boasting? 


Mr. Stopparp: For one thing, 
let us not stress unduly the differ- 
ence in sizes of families or the 

number of children in one par- 


ticular geographical region that 
need to be educated. The truth 
is that in every community in 
the nation, North and South, 
the number of young children has 
increased markedly since 1940. So 
what we have tended to say was 
chiefly a problem in the South, 
where the families may be larger, 
has now become a problem in our 
northern states and in our cities 
as well, because people are having 
more children. I think that all of 
us think that that is a good thing. 
The question is how to get ready 
for it educationally. 


Mr. Tyter: The actual census 
figures indicate that one and a 


fees] Group I (12 Stotes) 
Group I (12 States) 
WZZA, Group I (12 States) 


Ss Group TY (12 States) 


Group I is the greatest; Group IV, the smallest (idid.). 


half million additional children 
have been added to our popula- 
tion since the last war who must 
be educated, in addition to those 
who would normally have been 
the task for education as a result 
of prewar population trends. 


Mr. Wirtu: In the face of this 
greater demand and this unequal 
opportunity, we must face the 
further fact that both the quan- 
tity and the quality of our educa- 
tion has been deteriorating in re- 
cent years. Now, how can we 
make this lamentable fact clear? 
What is the key fact about the 
educational deficiency? Is it the 
buildings? Is it distances? Is it 


Sere 
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RELATIVE FINANCIAL EFFORT MADE TO SUPPORT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1945-46 


the teachers? What do you thinks 
it is, Stoddard? 


Mr. Stropparp: I do not think: 
that it is in terms of the personnel 
of the schools themselves. It is 
certainly not in terms of schooll 
boards or boards of trustees. What| 
has happened in my judgment is} 
that we have not had sufficientt 
planning to meet this task. We 
have not foreseen this great de- 
mand upon education. We are un] 
prepared in education—as we are| 
with respect to public health on| 
with respect to housing. We are 
not caught up. There is a tre-| 
mendous lag. | 


Mr. Tyzer: There are really 
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AVERAGE CURRENT EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 
FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION FROM STATE 
AND LOCAL SOURCES, 1945-46 


a) Group I (12 States) 
Group II (12 States) 
Group II (i2 States) 
east Group IY (i2 States) 


Group I represents the largest amount; Group IV, the smallest (idid.). 


three major deficiencies that, I 
think, we ought to consider. One 
is the lack of qualified teachers in 
‘sufficient number. The second is 
the inability of many children 
'and youth to take advantage of 
educational opportunities. And 
third is the deficiency of equip- 
ment and facilities. 


Mr. Wirt: We measure these 
deficiencies in two ways. One is by 
the standard that we have set for 
ourselves, namely, that we want 
to give to every child and every 
youth and every adult all of those 
educational facilities by which he 
can profit and develop himself to 
the utmost. The second standard 


is that we compare it with some- 
thing that we have had before 
and toward which we had been 
aiming for a long time. Now, how 
do we stand with reference to 
these three things: the qualified 
teachers, the inability of youth to 
take advantage of such opportuni- 
ties as exist, and the deficiencies 
in facilities and equipment? 

Do you want to start with the 
teachers, Stoddard? 


Mr. Sropparp: I should be 
glad to say something about that 
problem, because it exists at every 
level. We have a shortage of 
teachers, and all our statistics 
bear that out. The question is, I 
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AVERAGE SALARY OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFF, 1945-46 


OOD 


SESE] Group Dl (12 States) 
WZZA Group I (12 States) 
Gs Group TY (12 States) 


Group I includes the highest averages; Group IV, the lowest (7did.). 


suppose, how we shall make up 
the shortage. What is there about 
teacher-training, or teacher op- 
portunity, which seems to keep 
people out of that profession? 
When I say “people,” I mean pri- 
marily women, because go per 
cent of all our elementary-school 
teachers are women, and 75 per 
cent of all our high-school teach- 
ers are women. It may not seem 
like a gallant question, but I 
think we men around this table 
could ask what there is about 
teaching that seems to make it 
increasingly unpopular among 
women? If we could get at the 
heart of that question, then as 
administrators and citizens we 
might find some remedies. I think 


that Tyler has some ideas about! 
that. 


Mr. Tyzer: There are two or 
three matters that, I think, help: 
to account for the difficulty of 
getting enough young women in- 
terested in going into teaching. 
One is the fact that teaching re- 
quires a number of years of prep- 
aration more than would be re- 
quired to go into selling or some 
simpler types of occupations. 
Ideally, most states recommend 
five years of training beyond the 
high-school level for good teach- 
ers. 


Mr. Sropparp: That is the law 
of some states. 


Mr. Tyter: And most mini- 
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mum state standards are at least 
four years. Furthermore, the sec- 
ond factor is the problem of the 
freedom of the teacher. Many 
communities demand of teachers 
a type of behavior more restricted 
than they would expect of the 
parents in the same community. 
The teachers do not have the 
feeling of freedom to live their 
lives in the way in which other 
adults live their lives in the 
same community. 


Mr. Stropparp: I think that 
that is part of it, but, of course, it 
is not all of it. One restriction, or 
restraint, on freedom is just the 
sheer lack of income. If a teacher 
does not get as much as a plumber 
or a bricklayer or—in some cases 
which we know of—does not get 
as much as the caretaker of the 
building, then that in and of itself 
is an important and permanent 
restriction on the teaching pro- 
fession. 


Mr. Wirt: In 1939, before 
the war, the average salary of the 
teaching personnel in American 
schools was $1,440 per year. Last 
year, after some agitation to raise 
teachers’ salaries, and the com- 
petition of the market place— 
that is, from war-plant and other 
jobs—the salaries had risen to 
$2,550; and, with the great cam- 
paign to raise the salaries through 
the legislatures and the school 
boards, this year it is $2,750, 
which, if you take the rising cost 
of living, means that teachers to- 


day get in real income about 6 per: 
cent less than they got in 1939.. 


Mr. Sropparp: I think that: 
that is a good illustration. There: 
is another matter which, I think, 
also reduces the appeal of the pro-. 
fession to prospective teachers.. 
Most people like to live in good! 
surroundings. We emphasize that! 
in our housing campaigns, in our: 
demand for better housing every-. 
where. But if we have teachers: 
who must spend their total pro-- 
fessional life in deteriorated one-. 
or two-room schools, in isolated! 
parts of the scene, in rural life, for: 
example, they fail to get the re-. 
freshment and encouragement: 
which we expect professional 
people to have. So it turns out! 
that, as we improve the organiza-- 
tion of schools, having larger: 
schools and better transportation. 
and some opportunity for labora-. 
tories and music, for athletics,, 
and for bringing in children from: 
a rather wide range, the teachers: 
discover that it is an interesting 
and exciting occupation. These: 
things tend to go together—bet-. 
ter salaries and better schools in-. 
crease the appeal of the vocation.. 


Mr. Wirtu: What about this: 
second factor—the inability of 
youth to take advantage of such) 
opportunities as do exist? 


Mr. Ty er: In mentioning the: 
inability of youth to take advan- 
tage of educational opportunity, I! 
had in mind that at the elemen- 
tary-school level there are still a. 
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CONCENTRATION OF SCHOOL - AGE : 
CHILDREN IN LOW INCOME FAMILIES, 1945 


30% 1N FAMILIES WITH 
INCOMES $500- $1,999 


FAMILY INCOME 


PERCENT OF ALL 
CHILDREN UNDER 
18 IN EACH 
INCOME GROUP 


ALMOST 50% OF CHILDREN 


IN FAMILIES WITH iNCoMES =m 


UNDER $2,500 


large number of areas in which 
the nearest school is five or six 
miles from the child’s home, a 
distance too great for him easily 
to take advantage of it; that ina 
‘number of communities there is 
no high school within twenty-five 
or thirty miles; and that in a 
large part of the country there is 
no college within fifty or sixty 
miles. A study made several years 
ago indicated that enrolments in 
college were largely concentrated 
within forty or fifty miles of the 
location of the college and that 
the chance of going to college of 
a young person who lived as much 
as a hundred miles from the near- 
est college was only about one- 
eighth the chance if he had a col- 


lege within forty miles of his 
home. 


Mr. Wirt: Besides these in- 
abilities to take advantage of op- 
portunities, there are, of course, 
the economic disabilities in the 
families themselves—the inabili- 
ty to let the child off to go to 
school rather than to have him 
work. 


Mr. Stropparp: Those are not 
two separate factors. They are 
somewhat separate, but they are 
not completely different. For in- 
stance, one reason why students 
cannot go farther to a college is 
that it costs money to travel and 
to live away from home. The 
greatest saving you can make by 
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HOW MANY GO TO SCHOOL 


PERCENT OF EACH AGE GROUP ATTENDING SCHOOL, 1910-1947 


AGE GROUP 


6-13 YEARS 


(GRADE SCHOOL) 


AGE GROUP 


14-17 YEARS 
(SECONDARY 
SCHOOL) 


AGE GROUP 


18-24 YEARS 
(COLLEGE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS) 


having a community college near 
at hand is that you can live at 
home, say, for two years longer. 
If you have to move away from 
your home town, in my judgment 
it does not make very much dif- 
ference whether you move fifty 
miles or two or three hundred 
miles. 


Mr. Tyver: It is easy to talk 
about college students living 
away from home but much more 
dificult to conceive of young- 
sters at the early high-school age 
living away from home. Yet there 
are many communities in the 
midwestern and southern states 


PERCENT OF 
AGE GROUP 


—more than half the communi-. 
ties in these states—that do not. 
have high schools to which their: 
children can go. They must be: 
transported, or they must live. 
somewhere away from home. 


Mr. Sropparp: It is certainly 
true even when they have a high. 
school right there, only about: 
half of them in most of the states. 
ever finish the curriculum. We: 
must ask ourselves what is wrong 
with the curriculum in terms of! 
the demands or the motivation of 
the boys and girls. It is not a 
simple matter of propinquity. It: 
is in part a matter of the oppor-. 
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CITY SCHOOLS ARE BETTER 
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CITY COUNTRY 
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tunity which the high-school pro- 
gram offers in relation to a voca- 
tion or in relation to further edu- 
cation. 


Mr. Wirth: It is also a matter 
of family incomes. 


Mr. Stropparp: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Wirtu: Aside from the 
fact that we have the country 
over a deficiency of educational 
opportunity, there are great dif- 
ferences between different classes 
of people in different parts of the 
country in that respect, are there 
not? 


Mr. Ty er: There are. I think 
we ought, also, to look at the defi- 
ciency of equipment and facili- 
ties. The investigation that was 
made recently by the Council of 


State Governments indicates that 
between a third and a half of all 
the buildings used for school pur- 
poses in the United States are in 
need of either replacement or 
major repairs. During the war no 
appreciable work was done on the 
building of new buildings or on 
maintenance, and since the war 
there has been very little school 
building that has yet taken place. 


Mr. Wirtu: We are not likely 
to have new schools unless we 
have large public expenditures for 
public improvements. I think, 
then, that we agree that the di- 
agnosis at the present moment of 
the patient is as follows: That our 
education is not only not as good 
as it might be but that in many 
respects it is not as good as it used 
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to be. Education is not as good as 
it was before the war. We have 
proved this by indicating that a 
smaller proportion of the teachers 
who are now teaching are well 
qualified to teach as compared to 
before the war, and these teachers 
have to teach a higher student 
load at all levels of the education- 
al process—in the elementary 
school, in the high school, and in 
the colleges, all of which means, 
in the end, poorer education. But 
why do we have these deficien- 
cies? Is it just a matter that the 
American people are not inter- 
ested enough in education? Or do 
resources have something to do 
with it? 


Mr. Tyter: I think that it is a 
matter of resources to a consider- 
able extent. There are states 
where the load is heaviest which 
have so limited resources that, 
even though they put a larger 
proportion of their tax money 
into schools, they are still unable 
to provide adequate schooling for 
their children. On the other hand, 
there are other states—take New 
York State, for example, which 
had an income per capita last year 
of $1,650 and was able to provide 
more easily for each school child. 
New York State income per each 
school child is $9,750 as compared 
to $2,080 in Mississippi. 


Mr. Stopparp: I would not 
want anyone to get the idea, 
though that, because New York 
State is able to do that, it has 


done it. As a matter of fact, it is 
just now, as you know, beginning 
to organize a system of public 
education at the college and uni 
versity level. There is another 
problem, too, that we should not 
lose sight of. Even in our wealthi4 
er states, of which Illinois is an il4 
lustration, we have some counties 
and some regions which are not 
very wealthy, and which in turn 
need a distribution of public 
funds within the state system. In 
most states, in addition to won. 
dering or worrying about the pos; 
sibility of federal aid, we must be 
much concerned with improve- 
ments in internal reorganization 
and improvements in the distri- 
bution of state funds. 


Mr. Wirtu: That is, we must 
have consolidation of schools and 
the improvement of the schoo) 
districting to eliminate duplicat- 
ing facilities. 


Mr. Sropparp: Those are 
good illustrations. My point is 
that merely an addition to funds 
would not improve the schools 
along better lines. The funds are. 
in my judgment, needed, but they 
must be put into larger school 
units with better transportation, 
better school design, higher sala- 
ries for teachers, and better op- 
portunities for advanced educa- 
tion. 


Mr. Wirtu: And greater and 
better motivation for people to go 
into the teaching profession, as 
you have pointed out earlier. 
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HOW WELL TRAINED ARE OUR TEACHERS? 


WITH MORE THAN 2 YRS. 
OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


VILLAGE SCHOOLS 


o 
EASES 
CITY SCHOOLS 

Ibid. 


Mr. Sropparp: I should re- 
gard that as the number-one 
problem in public and private 
education at the present time. 


Mr. Wirtu: Moving from the 
' diagnosis, then, to the correction 
' of the difficulty, could we say that 
there is not anything so seriously 
wrong with American education 
that a few hundred million dol- 
Jars would not correct? 


_ Mr. Tyrer: I do not believe 
that we can say that. We can say 
that one of the major contribu- 
tions to improvement is an in- 
‘crease in financial support for 
schools. This seems to me to grow 
out of the fact that the children to 
be educated are not always at the 
place where the wealth is present 
to pay for educating them. But 
the second necessity is the im- 
provement in the organization 
and administration of schools to 
get more efficient schooling. I 
‘think that the third necessity is 


WITH LESS THAN 2 YRS. 
OF COLLEGE EDUCATION 


to provide the kind of social con- 
ditions for teaching and educa- 
tion that will attract the type of 
fine teachers who are needed to 
make good schools. 


Mr. Wrrtu: Would it be de- 
sirable to give scholarships to 
people in the colleges and in the 
teacher-training institutions and 
in the high schools to make it pos- 
sible for them to attend? 


Mr. Stropparp: I think so, in 
general; but I am not sure at this 
time about the need for scholar- 
ships in high school. I think that, 
by having a better distribution of 
family income and by having good 
curricula in the high school and 
good vocational and advanced 
educational opportunities, we can 
take care of the motivational fac- 
tors at those levels. But I certain- 
ly would come out for federal aid 
to the school systems and better 
distribution of state funds. And I 
am in agreement with the report 
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of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education that we should 
have free public education at the 
community college level, that is, 
for the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades. Beyond that, again, I 
would follow the President’s re- 
port in asking for a rather sub- 
stantial system of scholarships for 
about 20 per cent of all college- 
age youth and a smaller number 
of rather high-level fellowships 
for advanced and graduate or 
professional work. 


Mr. Tyter: You have raised 
an important point in emphasiz- 
ing the need for federal and state 
increases in aid for scholarships 
and salary levels; but do not let 
us forget the need for buildings 
and equipment. The need is so 
great, and there has been such a 
long period when no buildings 
have been built and when major 
repairs have not been under- 
taken, that the only way in which 
this school housing situation can 
be met is to have large sums of 
money made available for that. 


Mr. Sropparp: I can cite a 
good illustration of that problem. 
If you gave us money for scholar- 
ships for medical students in the 
University of Illinois, it really 
would not help us at all at the 
present time because in none of 
the universities that we know 
about can we take care of a single 
additional medical or dental stu- 
dent. Scholarships alone will not 
create doctors. What we must 


have to take advantage of ; 
scholarship system is more hos 
pitals, more laboratories, ane 
more teaching equipment ana 
teaching space. As I mentioned: 
we underestimate the need fo: 
planning. If we are going to plat 
to turn out one additional doctor 
then we have to start about eigh: 
years in advance. It takes twic: 
as long to turn out a doctor as i 
does to turn out a battleship. 


Mr. Wirt: And a doctor, in; 
sense, reproduces himself—pra 
duces better medical care anc 
more doctors—whereas a battle 
ship does not reproduce itself. 


Mr. Stopparp: A good point 


Mr. Wirtu: May I come back 
to a point that you made earlier 
Stoddard? You spoke of the re 
port of the President’s Commis 
sion on Higher Education, o 
which you were a member. Ther: 
was one aspect of that report tha 
interested me very much. I| 
pointed out that, even if we dic 
have these educational facilities 
particularly at the higher level 
there would still remain the prob 
lem of giving equality of oppor 
tunity to the people of this coun 
try to take advantage of highe 
education. For instance, one o 
the important aspects pointed ou 
in that report is the extent te 
which discrimination exists it 
our higher educational institu 
tions—racial and religious anc 
national origins discrimination 
Now, there has been some prog 


ress made in the last couple of 
years, has there not, on this 
point? 

Mr. Sropparp: Yes, we have 
evidence of that. We have, I 
think, clearer interpretations 
through the Supreme Court, and 
I think that the states have 
shown a distinct tendency to fol- 
low not only the letter of these 
decisions but the spirit of them. 
I would expect discrimination 
really to be reduced if these other 
educational and financial prob- 
lems can be solved. 


Mr. Wirtu: In Maryland and 
‘in Oklahoma, for instance, and to 
some extent in Arkansas, we are 
beginning to get the breakdown 
of segregation and of unequal op- 
portunities; but we have had, just 
a couple of weeks ago, the South- 
~ ern Governors’ Conference, which 
' proposes to establish regional uni- 
_versities or higher educational in- 
stitutions, and these would be 
segregated. That, in my opinion, 
would be a backward step. 


Mr. Sropparp: I can see that 
you are inclined to identify segre- 
gation and discrimination, and 
that in effect was the position of 
the President’s Commission— 
that it is very hard to separate 
those two concepts. 


Mr. Wirtu: “Separate” al- 
most never means “equal.” 


Mr. Tyter: We have been 
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talking about equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, but I should 
like to raise the question of 
whether we can determine how 
much of our resources should go, 
to education. 


Mr. WirtH: That is a very 
dificult thing. That depends 
upon how highly we prize educa- 
tion as over against some other 
features of our national life. I 
think that in the long run the 
American people will have to de- 
cide that question. 


Mr. Ty er: But it is not an 
expenditure, is it? It is an invest- 
ment that will bring returns. 


Mr. Wirtu: Exactly. It is not 
something that is a gift. Invest- 
ment in education is something 
that is productive of wealth and 
reproductive of itself. I think that 
we might very well recall to all 
those people who say that educa- 
tion is the answer to our social 
problems—when they want to 
change something, they say, 
“Well, let us wait until we have 
educated people’’—these very 
same people who are always put- 
ting the burden upon education 
had better realize that the educa- 
tion in this country is not going 
forward but that it is going back- 
ward at the present time. We can 
make it go forward if we invest 
the proportionate resources that 
this rich nation has at its dis- 
posal. 


RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS DISCRIMINATION 
IN EDUCATION* 
By ROBERT REDFIELD 


THE institutions of higher learning of this country practice racial « 
religious discrimination in violation of a major principle of our nationa 
life. The truth of this general fact will not be seriously contested, ak 
though in any particular institution the discrimination there practices 
may be denied, ignored or justified. I am today concerned with th 
justifications offered in defense of the practice of these discrimina 
tions in enrolling students. With those who deny or ignore that dis 
crimination exists one cannot usefully discuss the principles of condua 
involved. In large part, however, the practices are defended as wise a 
as necessary. It is these defenses that have my attention today. 
bring them before you for examination, in the hope that discussion @ 
them may help to clarify the duty and the opportunity of colleges ans 
universities in meeting a common problem. 

That the problem is common may not at once appear. Jews ana 
Negroes are the two groups that notoriously experience discriminatiom 
and the situations of the two may appear more different than similar 
The relative difficulties of the Negro in obtaining a higher educatior 
form only a small part of his disadvantages and arise from a grea: 
system of institutions and attitudes rooted particularly in the histor: 
of our country, which relegate him to a position as a sort of half 
citizen, or citizen with only secondary rights. The discrimination: 
from which the Jew suffers are derived from prejudices ancient anc 
world-wide; his social and educational advancement is as great as i 
that of the white gentile; and the obstacles to his enrollment or em 
ployment created by colleges and universities constitute one of th’ 
chief injustices of which he is conscious. 

The Jew and the Negro are perhaps not always aware that each i 
engaged in the other’s cause. Indeed, the different attitudes occasion 
ally taken by Jew and Negro as to the application of a quota sugges 
viewpoints diametrically opposed. The Jew regards the quota as a1 
unjust limitation on his right to compete in education and in the pro 
fessions with non-Jews. On’ the other hand, some Negro leaders ast 
that Negroes be included in this association, in that committee o 
agency or other group, in proportion to their numbers in the nationa 
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local community. For the Negro, often denied any admission at all 
a public group, the argument of proportionate representation offers 
opening toward the improvement of his situation. For the Jew, the 
pplication of a quota prevents him from bettering his position in free 
mpetition. Whether or not the quota is defensible in either case is 
mething to be considered later in this paper. 
.The differences as between North and South also obscure the com- 
on character of the problem. In the North the Negro is excluded, or 
s admission is made difficult, without the support of the law. But in 
venteen states the denial of admission of Negro citizens to the prin- 
cipal institutions of higher learning is obedient to law as well as to 
stom. How can the colleges and universities take any single position 
ith regard to racial discrimination in education when a great sub- 
mmunity of the nation has made segregation, in a multitude of de- 
ils of community life, a legal requirement? Do the colleges of the 
uth then share with those of the North any common responsibility 
the matter? 
One may point out that one of the differences between North and 
South in regard to racial and religious discrimination makes each 
region the victim of discrimination practiced in the other. On the 
whole the Negro finds it less difficult to get a good higher education 
in the North than in the South, especially education in some of the 
professions, and therefore southern Negroes who have the means to 
do so go North for higher education. In some southern institutions, 
‘on the other hand, discrimination against the Jew, especially in medi- 
‘cal schools, is less severe than it is in many northern institutions, and 
‘therefore some northern Jews go south for such higher education. In 
‘this way each major American region bears a burden of higher educa- 
tion which is thrust upon it by the greater discrimination practiced 
by institutions in the other region. Perhaps this fact alone provides a 
basis for consideration of the problem as common and national. 
With regard to another ethnic group of students, the adventures in 
discrimination experienced by our colleges and universities in recent 
years did not divide into patterns along the Mason and Dixon line. I 
refer to United States citizens of Japanese parentage. Here, during the 
war, the obstacles to enrollment differed greatly from one institution 
to another, but not according to the location of the institution in the 
North or in the South. Some colleges and universities showed more 
courage than others in admitting such students at a time when the 
Japanese-Americans were unjustly excluded as a group from partici- 
pation in the national life. Some small colleges, especially some with 
church leadership, were bold in admitting Japanese-Americans against 
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opposition in their local communities. Others—and some of the larges 
and most independent universities were included in this number— 
seemed positively eager to use the ambiguous and changing pronounce 
ments of the War Department as to enrollment of Nisei students as 
cover for their own disposition to discriminate. The large institutio: 
with war contracts to carry out and military officers close at hana 
often offered little resistance to advices that Nisei be excluded fron 
its campus. Certain results were absurd. An administrative office 
found himself denying admission as a student to some young Ameri 
cans with Japanese parents, and perhaps on the same day signing 
form appointing to the teaching faculty some Japanese alien hired tt 
teach the Japanese language to soldiers of our army. The point 11 
mind here is that the problems of discriminations in education raiseé 
by the removal and dispersion of Americans of Japanese origin wer 
nation-wide, and presented to all of us in common terms the basi 
issues of ethnic discrimination in American education. : 
That the problem is in fact the same problem in all parts of th 
country and with regard to all minority groups appears from a men 
statement of the principle of our national life and from recognition a 
discrimination as discrimination, no matter how explained locally. 
The principle is simply that nothing granted one citizen is to by 
denied another by reason solely of his membership in a racial or re 
ligious group. Every fundamental American document has stated thi 
principle, and no judicial decision, no great public pronouncement 
has denied it. The inherent equality of all men with respect to th: 
fundamental human rights declared in 1776 makes no exceptio: 
against men of any particular racial or religious group. The Constitu 
tion contains no provision which would authorize racial or religiou 
discrimination, and the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments wer 
enacted in order to preserve this equality, as against discriminator: 
legislation of the States, for Negro citizens. Moreover, the principle c 
equality of all individuals, no matter what their religious or raciz 
character, has in recent years become explicit and fundamental in thi 
nascent international community. If any one document today ap 
proximates expression of the conscience of mankind, it is the Charte 
of the United Nations Organization. In signing this document, ou 
own country has pledged itself to promote respect for human right 
and for the fundamental freedoms without distinction of race. Articl 
Thirteen, defining the powers of the General Assembly, provides tha 
the Assembly shall make studies and recommendations to promot 
“international co-operation in the... educational ... field(s)” an 
to assist “in the realization of human rights and fundamental free 
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s for all without distinction as to race... .” Thus the right to 
‘ucation is recognized as a fundamental human right which is to be 
Yajoyed by all without distinction as to race. A principle early enunci- 
‘Yted in the United States of America has become a principle of interna- 
fional co-operation; the failure of the United States to realize its own 
rinciple within its own borders can then hardly be a matter for 
mericans to ignore. 
It will be pointed out, however, that in many States of the union 
sparate education for Negroes and for Whites is provided by law and 
that it is the duty of the college or university to obey the law. That, 
$f course, is true. But it does not follow that it is the duty of the college 
university to stand silent before educational discrimination. It is 
botorious that educational facilities offered Negroes are inferior to 
hose provided for Whites. The Gaines decision is now eight years old, 
ut it will not be claimed that Negroes find ready for them everywhere 
tate institutions of higher learning and professional training equal to 
ose open to Whites. The law of the State may require an institution 
0 segregate Negroes from Whites; it does not require it to do nothing 
about bringing about equality of educational opportunity. Decisions 
of the Supreme Court have given legal recognition to local practices of 
segregation, but they have not made racial or religious discrimination 
awful. It is the duty of every citizen to work to overcome such dis- 
srimination. 

Moreover, the law does not require that citizens do not change the 
law. Let it be remembered that there is no national pronouncement 
adopting racial segregation as a national measure. Let it be recalled 
that Congress once adopted a federal civil rights statute and is free to 
Jo so again. Let it also be admitted that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court which make racial segregation legal rest on arguments of ques- 
jionable validity, that the constitutionality of segregation has never 
deen fully argued in terms of the broad social consequences to the 
jation of these practices, and finally that, with the growing depend- 
snce for survival of all of us on the rapid development of a world com- 
munity in which the principle of racial and religious equality has 
ready found vigorous expression—then will it not follow that any 
itizen whose conscience so directs has an obligation to examine the 
yases and consequences of segregation in education and to call for a 
eversal of local practice and legislation? And if a world community is 
eally required for survival, is it proper that the interests and tradi- 
ions of one part of the country, when in conflict with a fundamental 
ational principle, should stand in the way of the paramount interests 


f the whole? 
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To these questions someone may reply that whatever may be tt 
conviction and the duty of the individual citizen, it is not the busine 
of a college or university to question race discrimination or rac: 
segregation in education. It will be said that education is the sole bu: 
ness of the college, and education and research the sole businesses; 
the university, and that neither education nor research includes que 
tioning the accepted decisions of the community as to the relations 
tween the races, let alone trying to change them. It will further be sa 
that single acts that fly in the face of the prevailing attitudes of t! 
community do not change the attitudes of the community and ther 
fore are not to be attempted. The first argument says that the colle: 
or university has no responsibility, or no right, to change the preva: 
ing attitudes of its community; the second, that it is helpless to do ¢ 
Both arguments involve assumptions as to the relation of single ac 
to community attitudes. Both involve assumptions as to the role ax 
responsibility of institutions of higher learning in the national li 
Conclusions as to these assumptions lead to conclusions on the que 
tions at issue. 

I take the second argument first. Is it true that the institution 
higher learning is helpless to act to reduce discrimination if the at’ 
tudes of the community approve of the discrimination? I say it isn 
helpless. The assumption may be questioned that law and administr 
tion are no more than expressions of the mores. It may rather be a 
serted that the relation between law and administration on the o1 
hand and the mores on the other is a reciprocal relation. Legislatic 
and administration express the mores, but it is also true that the 
make the mores. A courageous act by a legislature or by an admini 
trator, whether in a public or a private institution, that is consiste 
with the national principle of equality as among men, changes tl 
mores to make them by some degree more nearly consistent with tl 
principle. The mores are not extra-human pressures, like the weight. 
the atmosphere or the pull of gravity. They are not something extern 
to the wishes and the sentiments of men. They are the wishes and tl 
sentiments of men (so far as imbued by a sense of rightness), and m« 
change their wishes and their sentiments in response to what oth 
men do and in response to what they themselves do. If one man or o1 
institution takes a public position against racial prejudice so as 
make effective an equality as among racial groups that was befo 
denied, that act gives encouragement to all others whose attitudes i 
clined toward equality and justice but who were held from acting 
accordance with their inclination by uncertainty. or timidity or oth 
causes. As a result, some of these will now act on their conviction 
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ithers will then be in their turn encouraged, and commit themselves 
) justice rather than injustice by performing just acts. And, as men 
‘nd to believe in the rightness of what they do, having done what is 
fast, attitudes of these men will have changed toward racial and re- 
gious equality and away from prejudice and injustice, and so the 

enter of gravity of the attitudes of the whole community will have 
thifted. On the other hand, an administrative decision to exclude citi- 

s from a college, or from some facility of that college, or to limit the 
fpportunity of students to enroll in the college because of racial or 
sligious origin, results in moving the mores of the community in the 
posite direction. An unjust act makes men complacent about their 
wn unjust attitudes. We have seen the operation of this principle in 
he case of the Japanese-Americans in the recent war years. There is, 
think, little doubt that the act of the national government in remov- 
ng all persons from the Pacific Coast whose ancestry was Japanese, 
that sole basis of selection, hardened the attitudes of a part of our 
eople against their fellow citizens of Japanese ancestry. The im- 
Sortant act of their own government, in seizing and so stigmatizing as 
dossibly disloyal all persons of a certain ancestry seemed to give a 
formal and general approval to the prejudices of many Americans. 
Perhaps the act was made possible not only by the war but also by 
dre-existing anti-Oriental prejudice in some quarters, but on the other 
jand the act increased and widened the prejudice. 

The point has been recently well argued with respect to legislation 
xy Carey McWilliams.‘ He has assembled impressive evidence to show 
hat in California prejudice against the Chinese and later against the 
fapanese was a creation of the agitation of small groups with special 
nterests. Some special groups with a special interest, perhaps in a 
rested economic advantage, perhaps merely in professional super- 
Americanism, would agitate for passage of a law restricting the free- 
lom of the Oriental. Once enacted, its existence helped deepen and 
eneralize the prejudice. Similarly, it was not the mores of the whole 
ommunity, but the special interests of the railway unions that ex- 
luded Negroes from jobs as trainmen and foremen—jobs custom had 
ermitted them to fill for fifty years before the exclusion policy was 
dopted. In part, then, the mores follow legislative and administra- 
ive acts. McWilliams also argues that the legalization of segregation 
etween Negro and White in the South has intensified racial prejudice, 
nd quotes the prediction of that eminent Kentuckian, Justice Harlan, 
tho dissented in the important P/essy case in which the segregation 
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of the races in common carriers was upheld: ‘““What can more certair 
arouse race hatred, what more certainly create and perpetuate a feeli 
of distrust between these races than state enactments, which, in fa: 
proceed upon the grounds that colored citizens are so inferior and « 
graded that they cannot be allowed to sit in public coaches occup? 
by white citizens.” 

What can more certainly arouse race hatred, what more certain 
create a feeling of distrust between racial or religious groups than rm 
of schools or colleges which proceed upon the grounds that citizens: 
one racial or religious origin are so inferior—or so dangerously comp 
tent in free competition—that they cannot be allowed to attend or: 
attend in numbers proportionate to their scholastic competence, 1 
stitutions of higher learning controlled by white gentiles? It seems 
me that the reasoning offered by Justice Harlan has great force f 
those of us who make or administer the rules of admission of colleg 
and universities. The responsibility for the general consequences 
our national community of acts of discrimination in schools and ce 
leges cannot be escaped by a claim that what we do is necessarily 
reflection of public attitudes and cannot itself make the public at! 
tudes. The acts of colleges and universities have that same effect up 
the mores which have the decisions of national and State government 
Indeed, within the field of education they have much more effec 
Colleges and universities are the principal organs of society that fun 
tion as to education; they are the laboratories and the forums ar 
the assemblies in which those of the community most concerned wi: 
education experiment, and make decisions, and the people respond 
these decisions, changing their own attitudes in accordance. Wheth 
we like it or not, our every act of discrimination or of equal treatmei 
as between ethnic groups is an influence upon the general attitudes | 
the community. If we act so as to bring about just treatment of < 
citizens, the people of our community will, on the whole, tend to uj 
hold that justice; if we act unjustly, then men will be helped to excu: 
their unjust attitudes. We are not helpless to reduce discrimination : 
the community. 

If the policies and practices of the college or university inevitab! 
tend to influence the community toward justice or away from it, tl 
responsibility of the college or the university is clear. It is to lea 
toward justice. The colleges and universities must discharge a r 
sponsibility they cannot escape. The university especially, in th 
view, is an institution of moral leadership in the community. The un 
versity is not a mere agency of the general public opinion. I reject tl 
view that it is the simple duty of a university to bring together teac! 
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and scholars concerned, each separately, with teaching and study- 
g what each wishes to study or is hired to teach. A university is put 
vere by society not that each of its professors shall pursue his own 
terests but that there shall be a better society. The freedom of aca- 

ic people does not have its final end in the relative freedom from 
terference enjoyed by the professors. Knowledge is to be sought and 
be taught for the common good. The very privileges of academic 
ple, and the special opportunities to study and to reflect which 
ey enjoy give the university a role of leadership in the common 
ffort which it would be stupid to ignore and cowardly to refuse. What 
ie college or university does within matters subject to its control is 
resumably what, on the basis of the special opportunities of its 
aembers to think about the matter, it believes to be right. If it ex- 
ludes students whom the law permits it to admit, because of the racial 
r religious origin of the students, presumably that is what it believes 
0 be right. If it puts any limitation on the free association of citizens 
‘Oo meet under its auspices or on their freedom to discuss public ques- 

ions, including the question of segregation itself, then presumably it 

egards this action as a right action. But our national society has not 
as a whole said that either of these actions is right. If the university 
does either of these things it leads away from, not toward, the direction 
of the common effort. 

The society we have said we want to be is a society in which the 
dignity and worth of the individual is a central good, and in which 
every individual is judged only by qualities which are personal to him 
and is denied no opportunity because of his race or religion. The many 
prevailing exceptions to the realization of such a society are admitted 
to be exceptions, even when they are justified. In the opinion of most 
Americans they should disappear. The university, more than any 
ther institution, is the transmitter and refiner of our heritage. Free- 
dom and equality are parts of that heritage, and in the university, 
tself a community in which what is thought is inevitably interde- 
sendent with what is done, the clarification of the problems of achiev- 
ng freedom and equality cannot be carried on apart from action 
within that community that will tend to achieve freedom and equality. 
lo argue that the university, or the college, must take no step toward 
acial and religious equality until the attitudes of the people outside 
1ave caught up with the spirit of the action is to deny the function of 
sducation. For who is to work to change these attitudes in the direc- 
ion of the declared common ideal if it be not educators? If an institu- 
ion of higher learning, within matters in its power, does not take 
very measure to make our society more nearly what it has declared 
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it wishes to be, it has failed a responsibility. The rest of society i 
right to ask if it has a good excuse for its failure. | 
To exclude citizens from opportunities to education legally open! 
them because of the applicants’ race or religion is such a failure. ” 
limit the number or proportion of students of any race, nationality’ 
religion in the total enrollment, is failure also. The consequences ; 
excluding all Negroes or all Jews or all Catholics are bad, but at lea 
the action is clear, and raises without confusion the issue of racial 
religious discrimination. The application of a racial or religious quo 
is in two respects more serious in its consequences than is total excl. 
sion. In most cases the quota (or the informal procedures whereby th 
number of Jews, Negroes, Catholics or Italians is restricted witho: 
the fixing of a definite numerical limit) is invisible; its operations oce: 
In private offices and in informal discussions, and the practice is n 
admitted or perhaps even recognized. In other cases the limited restri 
tion of students of some minority groups is defended by argumen 
which have specious plausibility. It is said, in effect, that the limit 
tion of educational opportunity on a racial or national or religion 
basis is done in order to realize good ends. The ends which it is sa 
to serve are three. In this last part of my remarks I will consider 
these ends are indeed good, if they are served by application of 
quota, and if they conflict with even greater ends. 

The educational quota is sometimes defended on the grounds thi 
to have a good society there must be such a limitation. This justifie: 
tion is commonly heard in professional schools. It is argued that the 
should be no more Jewish doctors or, maybe, Catholic lawyers in 
community than would correspond with the proportion of Jewish ¢ 
Catholic citizens in the community. This argument assumes that Jey 
ish doctors should take only Jewish patients or that Catholic clien: 
should look only to Catholic lawyers for legal aid. The United State 
of America was not founded on such a principle. It has never bee 
assumed that this country should be composed of self-sufficient ethn 
or religious groups, each providing all the services required of the 
sub-community from among its own members. Only in the case of th 
Negro has such a semi-separate ethnic group developed, and the resu 
there is the plainest of all.inconsistencies with our national idea 
(Even in this case, where segregation is most strongly establishe: 
there are communities in the North where Negro teachers teach whit 
pupils and communities in the South where Negro doctors treat whit 
patients.) The quota, or mumerus clausus, is no characteristicall 
American device; it is well known in Europe; and we have lately see 
to what horrors it leads. To apply the quota on ‘the ground that th 
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cialists in the nation should have ethnic origins corresponding to 
e numbers of such groups in the population is to deny the American 
umption that men of all religious and all ethnic origins may come 
acquire the capacities for carrying on the common life. That men 
all religions have this capacity is not often denied today. That men 
# certain racial origins lack the capacity is asserted often enough, but 
anthropologist of any repute reaches that conclusion. The capaci- 
es to carry on the activities and responsibilities of the citizen, the 
tor, the lawyer or the educated man are as common and as general 
ong the representatives of one ethnic group as of any other. To 
sist that specialists shall be limited by ethnic quotas is to deny the 
th that human nature and intelligence are present in all ethnic 
oups. 

A second justification for the quota is based on consideration of, not 
e general community, but the college or the university itself. Restric- 
on of enrollment on an ethnic basis is defended as necessary to pre- 
e a quality of the college community: the college must remain 
Christian” or “non-urban” or must, still more vaguely and generally, 
Temain the kind of college it has always been.”’ This argument is de- 
ective in at least two respects. In the first place it is not to be ac- 
septed without question that every college and every university ought 
“© remain what it has always been. Institutions must change as 
society changes; our society has, on the whole, tended to realize, in 
a series of slow steps, the inclusive and democratic principles on which 
t was established. Even educational institutions that are accustomed 
0 the preservation of one particular strain out of the manifold cul- 
ural heritage of America may find, on thinking it over, that it is to the 
nterests of the learning and education they serve to widen their 
‘thnic and cultural representation. They may, simply, do a better job 
sy so doing. In the second place, even assuming the end a good end, 
he application of a quota in racial or religious terms, as a means to 
sreserve the face and habits of the institution itself, is inappropriate 
yecause it is not adapted to the end sought and improper because it 
riolates a more important principle. To limit the number of Jews, 
yecause they are Jews, is to assume that certain qualities of mind, 
-haracter or manners are present in every Jew. This is not far from the 
yrinciple of collective responsibility for crime. And besides, it isn’t so. 
f we assume that proper qualifications for admission to a college or 
Iniversity include more than evidence of sufficient ability to learn, all 
ditional qualifications, like the qualifications of educational prepa- 
ation and intelligence, can and should be tested for each individual 
pplicant, as an individual. It denies the principle of responsibility of 
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the individual for his own acts only to seek to realize those qualific 
tions in a student body by attributing them to a student because of I. 
ethnic origin. | 
No, the arguments for the educational quota are shown to be ut 
worthy of respect by incontrovertible facts. It is never applied ca 
sistently, and it is never applied against the ethnic or religious grov 
of the people who apply it. The administrator of the dental colle: 
who restricts the number of Jews admitted to ten per cent of the st! 
dents never insists that another ten per cent of the students | 
Negroes. Never do we hear a demand that “Germans be limited 
breweries, Catholics in municipal administration, Poles in symphon 
orchestras, Irishmen in fire departments and police forces, and whit 
in well-paying jobs of all sorts.”’ These words are those of Yw 
Simon,? who goes on to declare that he will believe, “with Pascal, 
the sincerity of witnesses who allow themselves to be martyred; . 
in the sincerity of the partisans of the mumerus clausus when the 
demand that their principle be applied with a rigor fatal to their ow 
interests. Until we see white workers demanding a limit on the nur 
ber of white workers in well-paid positions, we shall refuse to belies 
that the advocates of the mumerus clausus are really interested in tl 
common good and in the harmonious distribution of the various par 
of the community.” The real reasons behind the application of ethn 
quotas lie in the motive to preserve, for a privileged group, the con 
petitive advantages its members enjoy, with respect to both jobs an 
prestige. When the competition gets hard, we hear a demand for tk 
quota. Race or religion provides a criterion, for excluding people of 
group to which, one may be sure, the excluder does not belong. 
There is yet a third argument offered in justification of limitatio 
of enrollment on a religious or racial basis. With a comment on th 
third justification I will conclude. This third argument justifies r 
striction as a measure conducive to the welfare not of the general con 
munity and not of the college community but of the minority grou 
itself. It is the argument stressed by President Hopkins in his famon 
letter written a year ago to Herman Shumlin about the limitation « 
enrollment of Jews in Dartmouth College. It is argued that the numbe 
of Jews admitted should be limited in order to prevent an increase i 
anti-Semitism. It is argued that it is not safe to admit Jews and not 
Jews merely according to the capacities of the applicants as ind 
viduals, but that even competent Jews should be excluded after ther 
are already so many Jews in the college that to admit more would ri 


* “Secret Sources of the Success of the Racist Ideology,” The Review of Politi 
Vol. 7, No. 1, January, 1945, p. 84. . 
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ult in more anti-Jewish sentiment than existed before. From this 
int of view the non-Jewish applier of ethnic discrimination does the 
Jew a service, for he prevents a “concentration” which would be 
ill-advised.” 
_ This argument is often buttressed with reference to the concentra- 
#tion of the Jews in Germany before the rise of Nazism and statements 
that it was this concentration which laid a foundation for Hitler’s 
work. Therefore, this argument runs, let the non-Jew, by excluding 
the Jew, protect him from the results of his efforts to find his place in 
society in equal competition with non-Jews. 

What is to be said about this argument? It may be said that the con- 
centration of Jews in Germany was not as it has been represented by 
Nazis or by those who have uncritically accepted Nazi representations. 
It may be asked if the greater association of Jews with non-Jews, or of 
members of any ethnic group with another always results in an in- 
crease of prejudice between them, or if it even usually has this result. 
But these are not the principal weaknesses in the argument for educa- 
tional quotas which I am now considering. The trouble with the argu- 
ment is not so much that it is false in fact but that it is in some part 
true in fact. It is in considerable part true that increase in success 
“achieved by members of a group that has for long been the object of 

discrimination brings an increase of prejudice or even hatred against 
that group. The real weakness of the argument is that it is made by 
the wrong people. It might be open to the Jew to ask that fewer of his 
kind be caused to appear in areas where the Jew fears that an increase 
in his numbers might do him harm. But is it proper that members of 
the majority group should compel an unjust limitation of the numbers 
of members of the minority group, against the will of the minority, 
on the ground that the majority group is thereby protecting the minor- 
ity from injustices or even violence that would be committed by the 
majority? Is there not something disingenuous in one, not a Jew, who 
contends that the Jew is his own worst enemy and that to keep him 
from injuring himself by pushing his case too far, he, the non-Jew, 
should limit the enrollment of Jews, when it is remembered that it will 
be the self-appointed protector’s own group that will do the threatened 
damage to the Jew? There are occasions when we are compelled to 
take measures of this sort. If a man, innocent or guilty, is pursued by 
a mob bent on his destruction, the sheriff may rightly put into the 
safety of the jail the man who is pursued. But it is understood that this 
is a remedy of desperation. We know that it is the mob that should be 
jailed, and we jail the man only because we cannot jail the mob. But 
all such cases of protective custody are confessions of wrong done by 
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the jailer, and all such cases carry the danger that the power excrcistl 
by the majority may be used against the minority in the real but hid 
den interest of the majority. To limit admission to the schools or the 
professions against the will of a minority is to admit one’s own grouy] 
to be the doer of the wrong which one claims to prevent, and the 
measure chosen therefore cannot be a measure that goes to the heart 
of the difficulty. In every such case, whatever be the nationality, the 
religion or the color of the group thus compelled to accept an injustice 
in what the dominant group says to be the interest of the group sc 
treated—in every such case we may look into the underlying circum 
stances with some care. For, by limiting the minority one gives am 
unjust advantage, in the getting of jobs or the getting of an education: 
to himself, to his own group, and the honesty as well as the effective: 
ness of the measures one employs are open to challenge. 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY FOR COLLEGE EDUCATION 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRES- 
IDENT’S COMMISSION ON HIGHER EDUCATION* 


1. The first condition toward equality of opportunity for a college 
education can only be satisfied when every qualified young person. 
irrespective of race, creed, color, sex, national origin, or economic 
status is assured of the opportunity for a good high school education 
in an accredited institution. 

Further to provide for a desirable flexibility on determining fitnes: 
for college entrance, there should be a general broadening of colleg 
entrance requirements over and beyond the present customary unit 
course credits in academic subjects, through suitable supplementary 
tests of intellectual ability. 

Also, in order that the high school experience in terms of both edu 
cational and employment opportunities may become most effective 
there should be available adequate counseling and guidance through. 
out the high school period. Only in this way will American young 
people be aided effectively to select further opportunities for an edu 
aren or for work in line with their individual talents and poten 
tialities. 


* President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for America 
Democracy, Vol. U1: Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity (Washington 
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Because economic inequalities at this level are so acute, some pro- 
vision, presumably with Federal support, should be considered for: 
grants-in-aid to individual needy students in their last 2 years of high 
school. | 

2. Following broadly the precedent set by the GI Bill, we recom- 
mended a Federal program of scholarships in the form of grants-in-aid: 
at the undergraduate level based primarily on individual need, avail- 
able in all types of higher educational institutions. The individual stu- 
dent should have a free choice nationally among approved institu- 
tions. The maximum amount of money available per undergraduate: 
student per year should be $800. Methods of allocating this sum within: 
the several States should be on a basis which takes account of the: 
number of each State’s high school graduates and its total college age: 
population. 

The Commission recommends that the amount federally appropri- 
ated for these grants-in-aid in 1948-49 should be a minimum of $120,- 
000,000; increasing in the following years to provide scholarships for 
20 percent of all nonveteran students. 

3. A Federally administered plan of fellowships for graduate study 
is recommended in the amount of $1,500 per student per year, with 
10,000 fellowship holders being appointed in 1948-49, 20,000 in 1949- 
50, and 30,000 in 1950-51 to 1952-53 with a maximum of 4 years to 
any individual student. The candidates should be selected on the basis 
of a national competitive examination and the student should be free 
to make his own choice of the institution he would attend. 

4. This Commission recommends the elimination of tuition and 
other required student fees in all publicly controlled colleges and uni- 
versities for the thirteenth and fourteenth year; and a reduction be- 
yond the fourteenth year, at least back to the level of 1938-39 tuition 
and fees, in institutions in which they have been raised. 

It voices the hope that other means besides further increases in tui- 
tions can be found to meet the operating expenses of privately con- 
trolled colleges. 

5. This Commission is opposed to the continuance of college admis- 
sions policies which result in discrimination against students on 
grounds of race, religion, color, sex, or national origin. And we urge an 
immediate and voluntary abandonment of discriminatory practices. 

We recommend further, because of the slowness of voluntary ac- 
tion, that educators support in their respective States the passage of 
carefully drawn legislation designed to make equally applicable in all 
institutions of higher learning the removal of arbitrary discriminatory 
practices in the carrying out of admissions policies. 
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It is important that curricular improvements assure that the first 
college years shall be as stimulating and challenging as possible as 
ne means of cutting down the high degree of student mortality which 
1OW prevails. 

_ A further important feature of such a program will be adequate stu- 
dent counseling throughout the college experience on educational, 
vocational, and personal adjustments. 

_ 9. This Commission recommends, as an important element in equal- 
tion, the establishment of free, public, community colleges which 
would offer courses in general education both terminal and having 
transfer value, vocational courses suitably related to local needs, and 
adult education programs of varied character. 

_ Such a development of State systems of community colleges will 
sreate a need for far more community college teachers, the training of 
hom will require added and special facilities. 

10. The Commission urges that institutions of higher education 
undertake the development of a more comprehensive program of adult 
education as one important way of helping to remove present inade- 
quacies in education among adults. 
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